In 1792 
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British were first to explore area 


Lt. William R. Broughton 
of His Majesty’s British 
Navy and a party of seamen 
were the first white men to 
explore the Columbia River 
upstream from its mouth. 
This was in late October of 
1792, when George 
Washington was nearing the 
end of his first term as 
President of the United 
States. 

They explored as far east 
as today’s Reed Island, 
above Washougal, met with 
some Indians, named Mount 
Hood and claimed the river 
for His Majesty George III. 

Broughton was a member 
of Capt. George 
Vancouver’s expedition to 
the New World as 
commander of the 120-ton 
armed tender the Chatham, 
which accompanied 
Vancouver’s 450-ton 
Discovery on the 
momentous and _ historic 
voyage. 

Earlier in the year the 
two vessels passed the 
mouth of the Columbia 
River and there was great 
argument among the crews 
whether there was a river at 
this place. Bruno Heceta, 
the Spaniard, said so in 
1775, but was unable, 
because of illness among his 
crew, to find out. 
Vancouver wrote in his 
journal that he was certain 
there was no river here. 
Within four months he had 
to eat these words. 

Proceeding northward 
the British met the 
American merchantman 
Robert Gray and his ship, 
the Columbia Rediva, off 
present-day Grays Harbor. 
Gray said he believed there 
was a river to the south, and 
had tried unsuccessfully the 
preceding year to cross the 
bar. Vancouver reiterated 
his considered -opinion to 
the contrary. When the 
ships parted, Gray went 
south and in May crossed 
the bar, discovered the river 
and named it Columbia for 
his ship. 

Vancouver went on to 
Vancouver Island. Later he 
heard of Gray’s discovery, 
and decided to take a look. 
In October, on his way to 
Spanish California, the 
Discovery and Catham 
approached the bar. The 
lighter tender made it 
across; the big Discovery 
was unable to negotiate the 
crossing, and Vancouver 
decided to go on to 
Monterey. He signalled 
Broughton to take a party 
of men upriver for a week, 
and then go on to Monterey 
later. 
About 26 men scrambled 
into a cutter and a launch 


and began their journey into 
an unknown country. They 
met many Indians who were 
curious and cautiously 
friendly. Broughton named 
many islands and rivers for 
members of the Vancouver 
expedition and for friends 
and naval superiors. 

They met an Indian chief 
from the village on the 
south shore of the river 
Opposite Government 
Island. He appointed 
himself their guide, and 
together they proceeded 
upriver. At Lady Island, 
named Johnstone by 
Broughton for his ship’s 
master, the chief conveyed 
in sign language that they 
should stop. Some of his 
men were fishing in the 
Washougal River, and he 
ordered them to bring in 
some salmon. Ten boatloads 
responded and the British 
seamen were treated to the 
first salmon bake for white 
men ever held on the river. 
The fish were fileted and 
baked on sticks facing the 
fire, and Broughton was 
wamed about the Indian 
taboo against slicing the fish 
crossways into “steaks.” 

After the salmon bake 
Broughton led his men to 


the Sandy River for further 
investigation. In late after- 
noon they arrived on a 
sandspit opposite today’s 
Cottonwood Point. Here he 
got out his instruments and 
determined his position and 
that of the great 
Snowcapped mountain to 
the Southeast. He named it 
Mount Hood for Lord 
Samuel Hood, a British 
admiral who was one of the 
two men who signed 
Vancouver’s orders to come 
to the New World. He also 
named Vancouver Point. 
Then he planted a flag in 
the same and, in a loud 
voice, made his claim for his 
king. They broke out a keg 
of rum and all hands, 
including the Indian chief, 
toasted His Majesty. 
now, it was early 
evening of Oct. 30, 1792, 
and the moon was coming 
up to illuminate their return 
journey to a campsite 
believed to have been on or 
near Government Island. 
There was much 


controversy among Oregon 
and Washington historians 
for years about the exact 
spot where the flag was 
planted. Oregonians thought 
it was about where Flag 
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Island is located, and gave 
the island that name. They 
thought the action took 
place on the Oregon side of 
the river, and some thought 
that Cottonwood Point was 
Vancouver Point. 

Finally, in ¥932, the U.S. 
Geographic Board asked the 
geodetic survey to settle the 
matter. It turned out that 
what Broughton saw as he 
sighted at Mount Hood was 
an elevation that looked like 
it was on the mainland. He 
called it Vancouver Point. 

But the elevation 
actually was on Reed Island. 
Broughton did not go to 
Vancouver Point because of 
shallow water, the lateness 
of the day and _ the 
exhaustion of supplies. It 
also turned out that the 
sandspit where Broughton 
stood is now approximately 
the western tip of Reed 
Island, this island having 
shifted its position and 
grown in size during the 
intervening years. 

Parenthetically, many 
English and Canadian 
historians believed that Fort 
Vancouver was located at 
Vancouver Point. Actually, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company 
chose the name to honor 


IN OCTOBER, 1792, Lt. William 
R. Broughton claimed the 
Columbia River for Great Britain, 
not far from this historical marker, 
east of Washougal on Highway 14. 
This commemorative sign, erected 
this year, is jointly sponsored by 
the Washington State Parks and 
Recreation Commission, 
Camas-Washougal Chamber of 
Commerce and the Ft. Vancouver 
Historical Society. It was erected 
by the State Highway Commission. 


THE LEWIS AND CLARK party, on Nov. 4, 
1805, on leaving camp at the later Fort 
Vancouver location, were much impressed 
with the sight of two canoes emerging from 
behind the present Hayden Island, noting in 
their journal that “the larger of the two 
canoes was ornamented with the figure of a 
bear in the bow...” From ‘“Wappato 
indians,"’ by the late Roy F. Jones. 


Broughton’s commander for 
Broughton’s exploration of 
the river. 

Furthermore, Broughton 
claimed that he, not Gray, 
had actually entered the 
main channel of the 
Columbia, a_ technicality 
which eventually even the 
British had to forsake. 

Broughton must surely 
have felt that his claim to 
the Columbia River _was 
retribution for his king’s 
loss of the American 
colonies in the revolution. 
Broughton had bitter 
memories of that conflict. 

First, he was a 
midshipman on the troop 
ship that brought the Red 
Coats who fired on the 
Americans at Bunker Hill. 
Broughton himself might 
have been there. 


Later, Broughton was 
captured and held as a 
prisoner of war until the 
end of the revolution. One 
of his fellow prisoners was 
Sir John Knight, whom he 
befriendéd. He gave 
Knight’s name to the river 
we now know as_ the 
Cowlitz, so we know he had 
the revolution on his mind. 

Incidentally, Broughton 
was the first white man to 
discover the Willamette 
River. He called it 
Manning’s River. Lewis and 
Clark, on the other hand, 
passed it up twice, and not 
until they had camped at 
Washougal in 1806 did they 
leam from an Indian youth 
where it was. 

Broughton’s exploration 
of the river was a move on a 
650,000 square mile 
“chessboard” by one of the 
four great powers that 
sought sovereignty over the 
Pacific Northwest: the 
British, the Russians, the 
Spaniards and finally the 
new American republic. 
This was an empire two and 
a half times the size of 
Texas! America’s first move 
came with the Lewis and 
— expedition 13 years 
ater. 


